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In return he gave me clothes, money to spend, food at all hours
and a bed in an alcove off the kitchen.
Our rooms were above his brother's saloon. This was one of the
most disreputable dives in the city, where all sorts of men and
women came to see Shorty at all hours, day and night. But his
role in the triangle of vice, politics and police was then unknown
to me; I was not interested, and any inquiries I may have made
were probably evaded. Nor did the poverty and dissipation that
extended from Cooper Union to City Hall impress me greatly. It
was a different world, with strange manners and customs, but one
to which I readily adjusted myself: a world far more comfortable
and congenial than the one I had known in Seventh Avenue.
Shorty McGurk's credo, if he had one, included uncom-
promising loyalty to friends, and unremitting scepticism toward
the world at large. He was steeped in the doctrine of expediency;
whatever worked was good, and it was right if it was not cate-
gorically prohibited and gave rise to no disagreeable consequences.
This left room for many a nice point to be interpreted in the light
of his understanding, as well as for the exercise of considerable
ingenuity of execution. It was only the refinements of child be-
haviour that found him vague and unprepared; in its more
elemental aspects he was quite positive.
"Now listen, me lad," he notified me shortly after I came,
"there'll be no lyin' to me, an* no stealin' from anyone. An3 you'll
mind what I say, or Pll beat the hell out of you. An' you'll not
be leavin' the block till you tell me or the old lady." He gave the
impression of meaning what he said and I remembered it.
Rugged individualism was no empty phrase in the Bowery of
the early eighties; it was an established way of living, burdened
with few restrictions and fewer inhibitions. Life was an endless
battle, but not of trained divisions, regiments and platoons; it
was a free-for-all engagement between snipers in open formation,
every man for himself. Skill, cunning, deception, and fraud were
the weapons and trade the objective, trade which flowed briskly
through innumerable small lines of communications into neutral
zones, and often into forbidden territory. Hundreds of thrifty
Jews, Irish, German, and Italian traders found rich rewards for
their long hours and alert industry. Their mean and shabby
enterprises often served as gateways to respectable establishments
uptown. But many remained long after they had risen above the
Bowery's level to enjoy a leisure they had earned, and many